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THE ATOM AND 
WORLD POLITICS 


Mr. Fox: In the words of President Truman, the atomic bomb is too danger- 
ous to be “‘loose in a lawless world.” 

No one could state more eloquently than you have already stated, Cousins, 
in your article in the Saturday Review of Literature, “Modern Man Is Obsolete,” 
the awful urgency of the problem posed by the bomb.? 


Mr. Cousins: I am a layman; I am not a scientist; I cannot talk about this 
from any firsthand scientific knowledge. But I can speak as a layman and tell 
you of my own concern. I feel that the world is in grave peril today. I feel that 
_ this peril is not less than the world knew after Pearl Harbor, after Stalingrad, 
after Dunkirk, after every great crisis in the last ten years. 

But the crisis today has become universal; it affects all the peoples of the 
world. I hope that, when President Truman reports to Congress and to the 
American people, he will recognize that the American people are ready to be 
told the truth. I trust that he will recognize that the American people are grown 
up and that they can be told the full implications of a destructive atomic energy 
_ and what is required in the way of international control to keep the atomic bomb 
from destroying mankind. 


Mr. Fox: You are a pioneer in nuclear physics, Szilard, and can speak better 
than the rest of us on the facts of our present danger. 


Mr. Szitarp: I take it that you would like to hear from me how long it would 
take another nation to have atomic bombs available and ready to drop on our 
cities. I am afraid that I am going to disappoint you if you expect me to give 
you what you might call the “inside dope.” Of course, I should be glad to oblige, 
but someone might be listening to our conversation. 

Let me remind you, therefore, that Churchill has taken a stand on this ques- 
tion. He said that the world has three years to put its house in order. I propose 
that we accept Mr. Churchill’s statement as a basis of our discussion today.? 


t See Norman Cousins, “Modern Man Is Obsolete,” Saturday Review of Literature, 
August 18, 1945. 

2 Former Prime Minister Churchill, in a statement issued by Prime Minister Attlee 
on August 6, 1945, said, in part: “. . .. The revelation of the secrets of nature long mer- 
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Mr. Fox: The next question for today, then, is how the atomic bomb changes 
the problem which President Truman, Marshal Stalin, and Prime Minister 
Attlee have to face. How does the invention and use of the atomic bomb seem 
to affect the course of world politics? 


Mr. Hocxine: I should say that nothing in politics remains unchanged. I 
will mention a few points that occur to me now. The first is that the whole pic- 
ture of security has altered. We have been seeking security, but what we have 
got is universal unsecurity. No strategic boundaries are good. Armies and navies 
are such now that one bomb could destroy them. 

In the second place, there is a new alignment of power in the world. At pres- 
ent it takes a great power to make-a bomb, so that the great have become great- 
er; and the small have become smaller. But some of the lesser powers may make 
the bomb. Canada, Belgium, and Czechoslovakia have uranium ores and science. 
The world will be divided upon a new division of the ‘“‘haves” and “have-nots,” 
which will mean having the bomb and not having it. Thereby all backward 
peoples have become more hopelessly outclassed in terms of power. 

Again, a new type of pacifism has been sweeping the world with a demand 
that there shall be no more war. As the Chicago Tribune has put it, war has 
passed from irrationality to idiocy. There is a new drive for solutions other than 
for moral equivalents of war. 

Further, there is a new argument for democracy—a discount on all heady 
leaders who might use the bomb. 

And, finally, there is a new pressure toward world government; and at the 
same time world government becomes increasingly intolerable. Compulsory co- 
operation, without agreement of mind and conscience, is something which we 
cannot face without dismay. 


Mr. Fox: Is everybody as pessimistic as Mr. Churchill in believing that we 
have only three years to meet the problem posed by the bomb? 


Mr. Sz1Larp: No, there are some people who believe that it will take at least 
ten years until a potential enemy of the United States could have large quantities 


cifully withheld from man should arouse the most solemn reflections in the mind and 
conscience of every human being capable of comprehension. We must indeed pray that 
these awful agencies will be made to conduce to peace among the nations and that in- 
stead of wreaking measureless havoc upon the entire globe they may become a perennial 
foundation of world prosperity” (Vew York Herald Tribune, August 7, 1945). 
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of atomic bombs. I am not a prophet, and, for all I know, they may be right. But 
the arguments which they use to support their optimistic prophecy, I am sure, 
are wrong. They say, for instance, that other nations do not know how to make 
atomic bombs. But if one takes, for instance, the official release of the War De- 
partment, called the Smyth Report, one will see that we have told other na- 
tions along what road they have to move in order to reach the goal. Any organ- 
ized group of scientists who move along this road will, step by step, discover 
what we have discovered and obtain the results which we have obtained.3 


Mr. Cousins: That is a very good observation. Another interesting thing 
about the Smyth Report, you will recall, is that it mentioned that there were 
three separate experiments being conducted for the utilization of atomic energy. 
All three experiments were conducted independently. No one branch knew what 
the others were doing, and yet all three experiments came out successfully. We, 
therefore, have no right to assume that other nations are less smart than we are. 
Other nations have their scientists. So long as the mind can work anywhere in 
the world, there is the possibility, perhaps now the probability, that this device 
will be perfected. 


Mr. Fox: I suppose that we could agree that the new atomic weapons offer 
the great nations of the world the nearer certainty that each other’s major cities, 
and civilian populations living within those cities, will be destroyed in the first 
hours of another war, if that war should unhappily occur. This gives a new ur- 
gency to the task of fashioning a durable peace, but perhaps it also gives new 
hope that the task can be done. 


Mr. Cousins: Despite my seeming pessimism, I really am an optimist, be- 
cause J have a great hope and a great faith in the peoples of the world. I think 
that, once the peoples of the world are acquainted with the danger—the extent 
and the imminency of the peril—which confronts them, they will move instinc- 
tively toward the type of control without which we will not be able to have world 
peace. 


Mr. Hocxinc: The moving in that direction mentally is unquestionably, I 
believe, what is being done all over the world today. Whether we reach the point 
of world government I am doubtful. 


Mr. Cousins: I am rather doubtful about it too. I do not think that world 
government will spring into being overnight, but I do think that there may be 
reasons for world government and that there may be a need for world govern- 


3 See Waldemar Kaempffert’s discussion of the Smyth Report (a 30,000-word report 
prepared by Professor H. D. Smyth of Princeton University and released by the War 
Department as a tract on the atomic bomb) in the New York Times on August 16, 1945 
(page 8), for an excellent summary account of the development of the atomic bomb. 
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ment. The question before us is when we will be faced by this need. Will it face 
us three years from now; ten years from now; twenty years from now? Does it 
face us right away? If that need exists, let us work toward meeting it; let us work 
toward a campaign of public education so that people can realize finally that 
the time has come in the history of mankind when each person must grow up, 
become a world citizen, and develop a world conscience. 


Mr. SzILArD: If we all agree that we cannot have world government within 
the three years specified by Mr. Churchill (even though that is the only solution 
for permanent peace), we are faced with the question of what to do right now to 
get at least a durable peace. __ 

I do not believe that an armed peace, in which rival nations pile up large 
stocks of atomic bombs, can be a durable peace. We need some sort of an agree- 
ment which will give us assurance that, so long as that agreement exists, there 
will be no violation of the agreement—that is, there will be no stocks of atomic 
bombs; there will be no manufacture of atomic bombs; and, if there are viola- 
tions, that they will be detected and will become known to the world. 


Mr. Cousins: I am afraid of agreements which may be made in a vacuum. 
Agreements, after all, must be binding. In order to be binding, they must have 
force behind them. In order to have force behind them, we must have central 
control and central administration. We must, in short, have government. I 
wonder whether we can have any agreements which are binding without govern- 
ment. Has it ever been done in the history of the world? 


Mr. Hocxkinc: Would you give us that little series of steps which you have 
mentioned before—the necessity of power and law to control? 


Mr. Cousins: It perhaps goes somewhat like this: We are all agreed (cer- 
tainly I have heard no disagreement here or elsewhere) that we do need control 
of the atomic bomb. Nor have I heard anyone say that we can have control 
without power. We need power in order to have control; but power is unthink- 
able—it is unconscionable—without law. 

I would like to ask whether we can have law without government if that law 
is to be effective. I do not mean law that can be invoked once every so often, but 
law which will work and which will work for keeps and banish war. 


Mr. Hocxinc: I should say that we can have law without government and 
that we can have power without law. Power without law is undesirable, but law 
without government has existed. 


Mr. Cousins: As national government or as a national organization? 


Mr. Hocxinc: As a matter of fact, international law has led a checkered ex- 
istence for three hundred years, but it has grown in influence and in demand 
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even though the actual power behind it has never been great enough to enforce 
it. 

Mr. Sz1rarp: I would admit that if we obtain an agreement, as I outlined it, 
we shall have to provide for inspection of factories and mining operations, but 
that all we could hope for would be that violations would be detected and be- 
come known to the world. We could not prevent, I believe, at present, any great 
power from abrogating that agreement. Do you think that there is any way of 
preventing a great power from abrogating such an agreement? 


Mr. Fox: Certainly not, so long as the world chooses to regulate its interna- 
tional affairs with the aid of such organizations as that created at San Francisco 
last spring. 

Mr. Cousins: This brings us to the crux of the discussion. If we are going to 
have an inspection agreement, how can that inspection agreement operate unless 
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the states which agree to participate in that inspection service will waive the 
right to secede and give up the right to withdraw from any central organization? 
The League of Nations, we know, was ineffective, because at the moment a 
crisis came Japan was able to withdraw or Germany was able to withdraw. When . 
the next crisis comes, unless we have a form of international organization from 
which no government can withdraw, that organization will be a failure. But if 
you do have the type of organization from which no state can secede, then that 
organization will be world government. 


Mr. Szttarp: I would be very glad if we could have such an organization, but 
if we cannot have such an organization, the situation is not hopeless. If we had 
an agreement which gave us all-assurance that violations of the agreements 
would be detected, we would not fear a sudden attack by atomic bombs, because 
there would be no atomic bombs in existence. We would at least avoid the danger 
of a war arising out of an armament race or arising out of fear of a sudden attack. 


Mr. Fox: Certainly the danger posed by the bomb is twofold. There is not 
only the danger that it will be used but there is the danger which Szilard has 
pointed out that, not knowing what other nations are doing, each nation will fear 
the worst and will act accordingly. 


Mr. Cousins: Precisely! 


Mr. Fox: In such a situation it seems to me that an inspection scheme, while 
it by no means solves the problem, at least creates the conditions which make 
possible second steps toward the solution of the problem. 


Mr. SziLarp: I would agree with you to some extent, but I believe that in- 
spection alone is not enough. If we want to be assured that no moves are made 
toward manufacturing atomic bombs, we must go beyond inspection. We can- 
not rely upon the reports from agents of some international authority which 
would roam across the countryside; we can have assurance only if somehow we 
can obtain the cooperation of the native engineers and scientists. If we could 
rely upon them, or at least upon a certain percentage of them, they would serve 
to report violations of the agreement to some international authority. 


Mr. Cousins: I am glad to hear you say that, because the violations of the 
use of atomic energy in themselves must be considered only in relation to the 
causes of war. Unless we do something about eliminating the causes of war, those 
violations will take place. 

The basic cause for war in the modern world, I think you will agree, is that 
the world today is a geographic unit in the same way in which the Greek states 
were a geographic unit and in the same way in which the American states were 
a geographic unit, one hundred and sixty years ago. And that fact poses the 
problem, as Madison pointed out in the Federalist, that states within a geographic 
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‘unit must unite or fight. Now we belong to a world unit, but the world unit is un- 
organized so long as it remains in the present status. So long as all peoples and 

all nations have direct accessibility to each other for purposes of war, we will not 

be able to avoid war. Therefore, we are led, as I say again, to the strongest pos- 
sible type of international organization. We need something in the field of in- 
ternational organization that is as powerful as the atomic bomb. The only thing 
which can be as powerful as the atomic bomb is the ultimate in organization, 
which is government. 


Mr. Fox: Of course, we are not going to get world government simply by 
convincing men of good will in the United States that world government is nec- 
essary. The will for world government must be pretty evenly spread all around 
the world in order to have world government achieved in the only way in which 
we want to achieve it—namely, by general voluntary consent. 


Mr. Hocxine: The problem of world government seems to reduce itself to 
_ this: There can be no power greater than the atomic bomb except the atomic 
bomb. In other words, world government must have a monopoly of the bomb if 
it is to be world government, for if it had the bomb and if we had the bomb, 
there would still be two independent powers, each of which was as strong as the 
other. Therefore, the alternatives are that we vest all our political power in one 
agency and resign that power ourselves or else that we cease to coerce independ- 
ent states through use of the atomic bomb. 


Mr. Szivarp: If we can obtain what Professor Hocking proposes right now, 

I am all in favor of it. But if we cannot obtain it right now, we must examine 

-what we can do right now. The type of agreement which I outlined might be 
quite satisfactory, but we must not forget to examine what will happen if, in 
the absence of a world government or world authority, a great power abrogates 
this agreement. This is a question which we have to examine. 

Presumably five or ten years from now we will have atomic power plants 
erected on the territory of various nations, particularly if we help other nations 
to get into this field. Now, if this agreement is abrograted, the nations immedi- 
ately will start to convert their atomic power plants for the manufacture of 

- atomic bombs. The question will have to be examined of what restrictions have 
we to impose upon atomic power plants to make sure that, from the time when 
conversion starts, a time lag of perhaps a year should elapse before atomic bombs 
become available and ready for an attack. 


Mr. Fox: What sorts of restrictions would that actually impose on the free 
conduct of states? 


Mr. Szitarp: I am afraid that that leads into technical questions which we 
will not be able to discuss here. 


Mr. Cousins: How would you bring these restrictions into operation? What 
authority would you have behind these restrictions? Who would operate them? 
After all, you are now talking about the highest and the most complicated type 
of regulation in the world—one requiring the most power. What would be the 
source of that power? By agreement? Agreement based upon what? 


Mr. Szitarp: I believe that Fox is in a better position to answer this ques- 
tion than I am. 


Mr. Fox: The chief sanction for such an agreement is the prospect of what 
would follow the early discovery of a violation by one of the powers of agreements 
which had been made not to make preparations to manufacture the bomb, for 
such early discovery would inevitably bring into being a grand coalition against 
the violator, which, I think, would make it very unlikely to want to proceed to 
commit that violation. 


Mr. Hocxinc: So long as we are meeting force with force, we are accepting 
the general argument that there will be another contest of force. Would there 
not also be some possibility of evading these situations if we could look on the 
positive side of the new sources of energy opened up by nuclear physics? Per- 
haps these new sources of energy would be pertinent to those very causes of war 
—the economic causes—which have been so fertile in creating conflict. 


Mr. Fox: Let us hope so. But, in the meantime, let us examine some of the 
things which we as Americans may want to do besides work for international 
agreement. 


Mr. SziLarp: I share your optimism that if we had an agreement which gave us 
and other nations an assurance that no atomic bombs would be made, there 
would be a good chance that that agreement would last for a long time. In spite 
of this, I do not believe that we can neglect the possibility of an abrogation of 
that agreement. 

In the United States, thirty million people live in cities of over two hundred 
and fifty thousand.4 One year after the agreement is abrogated, atomic bombs 
may be available in such a quantity that all these cities could be destroyed in 
one single, sudden attack. 

The question thus arises whether we should not begin to think about the pos- 
sibility of relocating thirty to sixty million people. If we had to do this relocation 
during an armament race and in a hurry, it would be a terrible burden upon our 
economy. But if we can do it on the basis of a ten-year plan, during peacetime, 
when we do not fear a sudden attack, it would cost us perhaps fifteen billion 


4 In 1940 about sixteen million people lived in cities having a population of one mil- 
lion or more residents; almost fifteen million lived in towns of 25,000 to 100,000 inhabi- 
tants; and about twelve million lived in towns of 2,500 to 10,000. 
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dollars. That sum would be a tolerable burden, for my economist friends say 
that it would not reduce the standard of living appreciably during this transi- 
tion period. 


Mr. Fox: You mean fifteen billion dollars per year for the whole transition 
period? 


Mr. SziLarp: That is right. That sum would mean that the total volume of 
the construction industry need not be expanded beyond its volume during the 
peak year in 1942. 


Mr. Fox: Would that give us protection against all kinds of weapons—not 
only those which we experienced in this recent war but those which we are likely 
to experience in the next war, if it should come? 


Mr. SziLarp: If you take the relocation of the population alone, without 
thinking of other methods to produce peace, I would say that in the long run 
these would offer us no protection. You probably saw that Dr. Oliphant said in 
England that he looks forward to bombs which correspond to a million and ten 
million tons of TNT. That would be a thousand to ten thousand times larger 
than bombs which we used over Japan. That would mean that the actual radius 
of such a bomb hit would be about ten miles.s 

But even if we forget possible further developments of atomic bombs, there 
are methods of extermination of human beings, or there may be within the next 
five or ten years, against which the dissolution of our cities would offer no protec- 
tion. Biological warfare—biochemical warfare—has so far not been seriously con- 
sidered. I believe that the reason for this is the moral inhibition which most sci- 
entists feel when they think of these methods. I am not sure that we can count 
on such a moral inhibition any longer. 


Mr. Fox: Where do you think this discussion leads us, Hocking? 


Mr. Hocxinc: It leads us to the question of whether these moral inhibitions 
are still capable of development. I feel very strongly that the peace to which 
men are driven by fear is not peace; that we must not act in a panic. The more 
the danger, the more steadiness is called for. 

World government, which vests power in one central agency, is a step hard to 
undo. This side of that step, much can be done by ad hoc administration on the 


5 In the House of Representatives on September 24, 1945, Representative Arends of 
Tllinois declared: ‘‘I am advised on the most competent authority that our scientists 
and technicians have now created atomic bombs of such prodigious and multiplied de- 
structive power that the explosion which killed 150,000 humans and obliterated the city 
of Hiroshima was only a small firecracker by comparison” (Chicago Sun, September 25, 


1945). 


basis of consent, beginning with agreements to outlaw the use of the bomb. 
Bertrand Russell does not believe sovereignty will be surrendered, on the 
ground, as he puts it, that 90 per cent of mankind would rather be dead than 
sensible. Sovereignty, however, will be surrendered to some extent, and go per 
cent of mankind would rather be dead than in needless chains. 

Few men, as a matter of fact, are uneasy over the present temporary monop- 
oly by the United States. Disagreements in London have not been noticeably 
less outspoken than before. But most men, who think about it, are aware of their 
own unreadiness and our national unreadiness to be trusted with omnipotence; 
and even atomic wars cannot be carried on without involving the consent of 
peoples. They will, therefore, prefer to approach world government slowly and, 
meantime, to build up the moral bases of control—first of all, by strengthening 
law; second, by concrete cooperation where a war might be starting; and, third, 
by exploring the relieving effects of a new economy of abundance which is made 
possible by atomic energy. 

This country should not hasten to surrender its momentary monopoly but 
should use the moment to build a common mind. 


Mr. Cousins: I fully agree with the difficulty of obtaining world government. 
I also recognize, I hope, the consequences of our failure to achieve world govern- 
ment. I do not think that we can achieve the benefits of world government (we 
all want the benefits) without actually having world government. I do not 
think that world government is a cure-all, but I do think that it is a mini- 
mum step and not a maximum step. Only world government can give us the 
time we need in which to work out these problems, because time is now running 
out. 

Man today is similar to a person who is at the edge of a canyon with a forest 
fire raging behind him. He cannot retreat; he cannot go forward, because there 
is a sheer drop of several thousand feet, but (and this is a big “but” even though 
the canyon is only ten feet wide) if he can jump across that canyon, he can make 
the other side. It so may happen that this particular person may never have 
been able to jump ten feet before. There is nothing in his experience to indicate 
that he can jump ten feet, and yet the longer he waits the less space he will have 
in which to make that running leap. So, the thing for him to do is to make the 
leap right away, just as fast as he can. 

I agree with Hocking that we must not become panicky. On the other hand, 
unless we recognize the nature and the imminency of the peril, fire will creep up 
on us, and we will have to jump from a standing position, or perhaps we may 
have to try to step across. 

What is called for, perhaps, is a program of public education—education 
about the things which we have been discussing today and about the possibili- 
ties of real cooperation—the possibilities of world citizenship. 
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Mr. Fox: I hope that we will also have an opportunity for a quick job of 
bridge-building and not have to jump. 

All four of us have, I think, agreed that only a fundamental political reorgani- 
zation of the world can bring absolute protection to the American people and 
to the world against the hazard of the atomic bomb. 

Cousins wants no half-measures but wants to begin with world government 
within a very short time and follow with whatever else then appears to be neces- 
sary. Hocking, Szilard, and I would tend to agree that world government is not 
a short-run possibility and that absolute protection is not possible. We believe 
that we are confronted with choosing our policy from among a variety of imper- 
fect, though not equally imperfect, alternatives. We agree that a proper first 
step is to ask for an efficient international inspection system. We hope that, with 
general confidence in the inspection system, it will become feasible and essential 
that states agree not only to outlaw the use of the bomb but to destroy existing 
stock piles and atomic-energy installations designed for bomb manufacture. 
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What Do You Think? 


. Assuming that the United States has three years’ time to maintain its monop- 
oly upon the atomic bomb, what policy do you think should be pursued dur- 
ing that period? What are the responsibilities of this country? Should we give 
away the secret? To the United Nations? Would publishing it put an end to 
armament races? Should we try to forget it? Discuss. 


. What should be the long-run goals of United States policy? Should we look 
toward world government? Can we have stable world government within the 
next three years? Will fear of the atomic bomb prevent war? Will it mean real 
peace? Should we use our knowledge of this weapon as a bargaining power in 
world affairs? Discuss. 


. Do you think that the advance of technical knowledge has increased the 
urgency of the obligation of men to their fellow-men? Does this stop at na- 
tional borders? Do you think that the possession of the atomic bomb has in- 
creased the moral responsibility of this country? Do you think that the 
United States can make a plea against its future use after using it against 
Japan? Once at war, is there a real distinction between using one kind of 
weapon and another? 


. Do you favor the immediate establishment of a system of world government 
which will decide policy as necessity demands? Or would you prefer more 
gradual steps toward the eventual establishment of a real world government? 


If so, what interim policy do you favor in relation to control of the atomic 
bomb? 


. What do you consider the primary requisites for the achievement of a world 
community? Do you think that there is now a basis of moral responsibility 
which may bind us to our neighbors for common goals? Do you agree that 
“Qo per cent of mankind would rather be dead than sensible”? Outline the 
bases upon which you believe a world government could be maintained. 


. What is the history of the influence of important inventions upon society— 
its social and economic institutions and its ideologies? What are the social 
“resistances” which might cause the potentialities of the use of atomic energy 
to develop slowly? Do you think that we should dissolve our cities? Go under- 
ground? Would this be a real protection? 


. It has been said that “any association which helps to carry out the true ends 
of government is not in opposition to the nation.” Discuss this statement with 
regard to the future of international organization. 
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